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El  Greco  cleansing  of  the  temple  National  Gallery,  London 


EL  GRECO 

(1541-1614) 

THREE  GENERATIONS  AGO,  the  artist  presented  in  this  portfolio  had  been  neglected  for  cen¬ 
turies.  There  was  a  time  when  histories  of  art,  if  they  mentioned  El  Greco  at  all,  merely  set  him 
down  as  a  mad  Spanish  painter  who  deserved  to  be  ignored. 

Within  the  last  hundred  years,  however,  the  revolution  in  art  and  taste  which  led  to  what  we  now 
call  modem  painting,  also  led  to  the  rediscovery  of  El  Greco.  Today,  this  sixteenth-century  artist 
stands  at  the  very  apex  of  world  popularity. 

But  the  curious  history  of  Greco’s  reputation  is  no  more  paradoxical  than  the  elements  which  went 
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into  the  making  of  his  life.  To  begin  with,  this  most  “Spanish”  of  painters  was  not  even  a  Spaniard. 

Domenicos  Theotocopoulos  (nicknamed  “the  Greek”)  was  bom  about  1541  in  the  island  of  Crete. 
Formerly  an  outpost  of  the  ancient  Byzantine  Empire,  Crete  had  suffered  many  humiliating  in¬ 
vasions;  and  by  El  Greco’s  time,  it  was  the  property  of  Venice. 

Culturally,  however,  the  island  still  looked  East,  toward  lost  Byzantium  (where  art  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  took  the  form  still  seen  in  Greek  and  Russian  Orthodox  churches ) .  Sixteenth-century  Cretan 
painting,  for  instance,  had  little  in  common  with  the  secular  and  “realistic”  art  of  Renaissance  Italy. 

Instead,  it  was  the  Byzantine  art  of  the  icon,  or  holy 
image— whose  object  was  not  to  represent  life,  but 
rather  to  create  religious  emotion  through  severely 
stylized  drawing  and  design. 

This  was  the  tradition  in  which  Theotocopoulos 
grew  up  and  became  a  painter.  Then,  at  twenty-five, 
he  turned  his  back  upon  it. 

About  1566,  El  Greco  went  to  Venice— a  city  which 
had  adored  and  perfected  an  art  of  the  flesh.  He  went 
to  work  in  the  studio  of  Titian,  who  epitomized  a  lush 
neo-paganism  we  might  expect  the  young  icon- 
painter  to  find  objectionable.  It  was  a  splendid  place 
to  leam  the  techniques  of  Renaissance  painting, 
certainly,  but  how  could  El  Greco  work  there? 

(One  possible  answer,  of  course,  is  that  by  then 
Titian  had  begun  to  give  up  concentrating  on  noble¬ 
men  and  nudes,  and  was  turning  to  the  same  religious 
subject  matter  with  which  we  identify  El  Greco.  By 
1566,  the  impact  of  Protestantism  had  roused  the 
Catholic  world  to  a  new  enthusiasm  for  sanctity  and 
martyrdom.  And  so,  to  match  the  changing  social 
atmosphere,  Renaissance  art  tacked  about  to  sail  with 
the  rising  wind  of  the  Counter  Reformation.) 

At  any  rate,  Theotocopoulos  transformed  himself 
into  an  Italian  artist  with  incredible  rapidity.  He 
absorbed  Titian’s  techniques  of  painting  and  por¬ 
traiture;  experimented  with  the  daring  light-and- 
shadow  contrasts  of  Bassano;  and  acquired  Tin¬ 
toretto’s  skill  at  dramatic  composition.  (From  the 
latter,  too,  he  learned  a  unique  method  of  painting 
from  wax  or  clay  models,  whose  construction  ap- 

the  prophet  Elijah  (15th  century)  parently  took  the  place  of  preliminary  sketches.) 

Church  of  Peribleptos,  Mistra,  Crete  c  J  r 
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Painted  1584-1594  (Cossio);  after  1604  (Mayer) 


CLEANSING  OF  THE  TEMPLE 
National  Gallery,  London 
COMMENTARY  ON  PAGE  24 


Within  four  years  he  advanced  upon  Rome,  hailed  as  a  new  Venetian  master— and  seven  years  later, 
he  left  Italy  entirely. 

Toledo,  where  El  Greco  settled  in  1577,  was  one  of  the  prime  centers  of  Spanish  Catholicism. 
Seldom,  perhaps,  have  the  energies  of  a  whole  city  been  devoted  so  fanatically  to  otherworldly 
objects.  Not  only  was  it  a  headquarters  for  the  Inquisition,  but  its  population  was  made  up  largely 
of  priests  and  monastics.  The  resultant  atmosphere,  though  dangerous  for  heretics,  was  superbly 
suited  to  El  Greco’s  genius  as  a  painter. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  commissioned  to  do  a  picture  for  the  priests  of  the  Toledo  Cathedral 
Chapter.  When  he  finished  it,  the  Fathers  asked  him  to  make  some  changes,  which  he  refused; 
whereupon  they  tried  to  avoid  paying  him,  which  made  him  famous.  Suing  for  his  fee,  El  Greco 
won  an  arbitration  which  decided,  along  with  the  price,  that  his  Espolio  was  “one  of  the  best 
pictures  ever  seen.” 

From  then  on,  his  story  had  little  in  common  with  the  familiar  romantic  nonsense  about  “starv- 


Tintoretto  bacchus  and  ariadne 


Ducal  Palace,  Venice 
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ing  artists.”  His  work  was  in  constant  demand,  and  handsomely  paid  for.  And  the  result,  naturally, 
was  paradox. 

In  a  city  devoted  to  asceticism,  El  Greco  lived  for  nearly  forty  years,  it  is  said,  “so  as  to  enjoy  all 
pleasures  at  once.”  This  man  whose  paintings  deal  principally  with  the  miraculous  ecstasies  of 
martyrdom  and  self-imposed  suffering,  occupied  a  sprawling  twenty-four  room  apartment,  where 
he  even  maintained  a  private  orchestra  to  accompany  his  meals.  And  though  he  was  a  specialist  in 
pictured  piety,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  may  never  have  bothered  to  marry  the  mother  of  his  son. 

For  a  final  paradox,  it  should  be  remembered  that  El  Greco  was  in  many  ways  what  we  should 
nowadays  call  a  “commercial  artist”— painting  to  please  patrons  who  very  often  gave  him  strict  in¬ 
structions  as  to  what  each  picture  was  to  contain.  (See  page  11.)  A  commercial  artist  with  this  dif¬ 
ference,  of  course:  that  to  every  subject  he  stubbornly  brought  the  special  complexity  of  his  own 
artistic  heritage. 

Along  with  his  personal  vision,  what  makes  El  Greco’s  work  unique  technically  was  his  ability 
to  fuse  the  two  seemingly  antithetical  modes  of  Italy  and  Byzantium. 

In  Crete,  he  had  learned  the  pictorial  discipline  of  the  icon-maker— which  taught  him  how  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  picture  as  a  highly  stylized  design, 
aimed  at  creating  the  psychological  effect  of 
revelation.  (See  page  21.)  In  Venice,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had  mastered  an  art  which 
dealt  with  the  representation  of  events  and 
characters—  a  dramatic,  realistic  art,  which  at¬ 
tempted,  not  so  much  to  make  you  feel  like  a 
saint,  as  to  show  you  the  saint  in  action  against 
a  background  of  the  human  world. 

Many  artists  before  him  had  used  one  or  the 
other  of  these  approaches  in  art.  El  Greco, 
uniquely,  did  both.  His  special  achievement 
was  to  capture  the  essence  of  a  Spanish  genera¬ 
tion  which  held  life  on  earth  contemptible  in 
comparison  with  the  promise  of  eternity— and 
which  yearned  to  achieve  a  mystical  union 
with  God  through  self-denial  and  martyrdom. 

To  accomplish  this,  El  Greco  intensified  the 
story-telling  canvas  of  the  Renaissance  with 
astonishingly  forceful  stylized  elements  from 
the  icons  of  his  Cretan  homeland. 

The  result  is  neither  madness,  nor,  as  some 
have  thought,  a  miracle.  It  is  simply  great 
painting. 


El  Greco  st.  francis  receiving  the  stigmata 

Hospital  de  Mujeres,  Cadiz,  Spain 
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Painted  1577-1578 

HOLY  TRINITY 

Prado ,  Madrid 

(118/s"  x  70/2") 


theotocopoulos  arrived  in  Rome  about  six  years  after  the  death  of  Michel¬ 
angelo.  There  is  a  curious  legend  which  claims  the  young  Greek  was  driven 
from  the  city  some  years  later  because,  after  studying  Michelangelo’s  famous 
frescoes  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  he  arrogantly  volunteered  to  replace  them 
with  something  really  worth  looking  at! 

Whatever  El  Greco’s  opinion  of  Michelangelo  (at  seventy,  he  referred  to 
the  Italian  as  a  “good  fellow,  who  didn’t  know  how  to  paint”),  his  own  first 
work  in  Spain  shows  marked  traces  of  the  earlier  master’s  influence.  Here, 
for  instance,  in  a  Holy  Trinity  (Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  as  a  Dove),  which 
he  painted  for  the  little  church  of  Santo  Domingo  el  Antiguo,  the  effects  of  his 
Italian  studies  are  clearly  seen  in  the  picture’s  conception  and  composition. 

Notice,  for  instance,  how  everything  centers  on  the  powerful  figure  of  the 
crucified  Christ.  Quite  as  much  as  “the  exuberant  robustness  of  the  anato¬ 
mies,”  this  trick  of  focusing  the  picture  on  one  dominant  element  reminds  us 
of  Michelangelo  and  the  Renaissance— and  it  is  a  practice  which  El  Greco 
eventually  tended  to  abandon.  In  late  works,  he  not  only  treated  various 
portions  of  the  picture  almost  as  separate  compartments  (after  the  Byzantine 
fashion),  but  he  also  dispersed  the  attention-getting  elements  outward  toward 
the  edges  of  the  composition,  rather  than  inward  toward  a  single  center. 
(See  pages  21  and  23). 

Even  in  his  first  year  in  Spain,  El  Greco  was  obviously  a  superb  artist  in 
his  own  right— but  not  yet  entirely  in  what  was  to  become  his  own  way. 

note:  The  chronology  of  El  Greco’s  work  is  uncertain;  where  there 
is  no  general  agreement,  our  sources  for  the  dating  of  paintings  in 
these  commentaries  are  usually  the  works  of  the  two  outstanding 
Greco  scholars,  Manuel  B.  Cossio  and  August  L.  Mayer. 
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Painted  1586 

BURIAL  OF  COUNT  ORGAZ 
Church  of  Santo  Tome ,  Toledo 
(19irxl4ir) 


el  greco  lived  in  a  Spain  which  considered  life  a  sin,  and  only  death  ador¬ 
able.  Mystic  and  church  militant  combined,  in  his  generation,  to  prove  and 
preach  salvation  through  suffering  and  obedience.  “Inhibit  your  feeling  for 
earth,  so  as  to  achieve  heaven.” 

In  1578,  Theotocopoulos  was  commissioned  by  the  parish  priest  of  Santo 
Tome  to  paint  the  story  of  a  miracle  which  had  occurred  in  his  church,  and 
which  aptly  illustrated  the  proper  relationship  between  life,  death  and 
heaven. 

It  appears  (from  an  inscription  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture)  that  a  certain 
fourteenth-century  Lord  of  Orgaz  had  led  a  life  of  such  piety  as  to  win  him¬ 
self  an  incredible  glory  at  the  moment  of  his  expiration.  In  the  presence  of 
assembled  nobles  and  ecclesiastics,  he  was  honored  by  “the  descent  from 
open  heaven  of  Sts.  Stephen  and  Augustine,”  who  personally  undertook  the 
burial  of  his  body. 

This  was  what  the  artist  was  asked  to  put  onto  canvas— and  the  result 
was  something  which  El  Greco  himself  called  “my  sublime  work.” 

Notice  the  deadly  silence  of  the  witness.  Every  face  tells  its  private  story 
of  pious  assurance.  For  the  moment,  heaven  has  opened  to  earth,  but  nobody 
is  surprised,  or  stunned,  or  even  particularly  curious.  It  is  an  overwhelming 
event,  perhaps,  but  received  by  men  who  have  known  all  along  that  death  is 
more  glorious  than  life.  Even  the  little  flickering  hands  are  merely  indicating 
the  obvious. 

Meanwhile,  in  heaven,  everything  is  active,  passionate,  dynamic.  Assisted 
by  an  angel,  the  embryonic  soul  of  Orgaz  mounts  through  a  whirling  vortex, 
pushing  up  past  the  thoughtful  Virgin  and  the  company  of  pleading  saints. 
Everything  absent  on  earth  finds  expression  in  heaven. 

One  wonders  if  this  is  El  Greco’s  statement  of  faith,  or  a  commentary  upon 
it.  If  earth  be  so  inglorious,  why  does  St.  Stephen  look  so  sullen  and  resentful, 
and  why  does  St.  Augustine,  alone  of  the  figures  below,  look  so  tenderly  sad 
at  this  duty  of  burial? 

The  more  one  looks,  the  more  one  wonders. 
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Painted  1586-1594(?) 

ST.  LOUIS,  KING  OF  FRANCE 

Louvre,  Paris 

(46"  x  373b") 


here  again,  one  has  a  sense  of  confronting  the  unexpected.  Considering 
that  we  usually  think  of  El  Greco  as  an  artist  who  painted  sanctity  at  the  very 
peak  of  its  intensity,  who  would  have  expected  him  to  present  a  monarch¬ 
saint  in  so  melancholy  and  intimate  a  fashion? 

Indeed,  as  Leo  Bronstein  has  pointed  out,  it  is  a  curious  conception  of  this 
mighty  warrior  of  the  Lord:  as  a  thoughtful,  rather  awkward  man,  whose 
crown  does  not  quite  fit,  and  who  carries  the  symbols  of  his  majesty  with  a 
kind  of  hesitant  uncertainty,  as  though  unsure  how  they  should  be  handled. 
And  how  odd,  that  the  page-boy  who  helps  the  king  dress,  should  appear 
more  self-possessed  than  his  master! 

Paradoxically,  too,  there  is  nothing  very  saintly  about  this  king.  His  face 
is  a  good  face,  the  intensely  genuine  face  of  a  man  who  wishes  to  do  the  right 
thing,  obviously— but  there  is  nothing  here  (or  anywhere  else  in  the  picture, 
for  that  matter)  which  conveys  the  impression  of  holiness.  The  quiet,  rather 
sad  dignity  of  the  portrait  is  derived  much  more  from  the  king’s  humanness 
than  from  any  overwhelming  impression  of  his  spirituality. 

Finally,  the  pictorial  treatment  is  as  frank  and  direct  as  the  choice  of  pose 
is  cryptic.  Whatever  the  meaning  of  the  enigma,  the  figures  are  drawn  de¬ 
liberately  and  precisely;  and  El  Greco’s  smooth  brushwork  renders  the  tex¬ 
tures  and  surfaces  very  realistically,  with  painstaking  attention  to  detail. 
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Painted  1597-1599  (Mayer) 

ST.  MARTIN  AND  THE  BEGGAR 

National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington  (Widener  Collection ) 

(75r  x38?n 


the  distortion  of  forms  is  as  old  as  the  history  of  art.  In  ancient  Byzantium, 
for  instance,  artists  often  indicated  the  importance  and  holiness  of  a  subject 
by  an  excessive  lengthening  and  verticalizing  of  the  figure. 

In  El  Greco’s  hands,  this  expressive  device  took  the  form  of  an  uprushing 
elongation  that  twists  and  contorts  a  body  out  of  all  proportion.  Here,  in  the 
picture  of  the  knightly  St.  Martin  dividing  his  cloak  with  a  naked  beggar, 
notice  how  lightly  the  latter’s  huge  figure  rises  from  the  earth— as  though  the 
dainty,  almost  feminine  feet  did  not  so  much  support  the  upward  thrust  as 
depend  upon  it. 

It  is  by  such  qualities  of  the  bodily  forms,  and  not  by  the  gestures  and 
facial  expressions  of  pity  and  benevolence,  that  El  Greco  conveys  the  spiritu¬ 
ality  of  the  episode.  The  modern  viewer  is  tempted  to  fall  into  the  error  of  a 
literal  reading  of  this  art  (and,  indeed,  of  much  of  Christian  art).  But  Greco’s 
conception  of  the  underlying  Christian  virtues  of  compassion,  brotherliness, 
and  charity  is  more  evident  in  the  nobility  of  the  figures,  and  especially  of 
the  marvelous  white  horse,  than  in  the  features,  which  remain  detached 
from  the  particular  action. 
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Painted  1596-1604  (Cossio);  1596-1600  (Mayer) 

DON  FERNANDO  NINO  DE  GUEVARA 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 

(67/a"  x  42&") 


philip  h  of  Spain  was  a  king  with  a  tendency  toward  extinction.  Few  men 
in  history  have  loved  life  less  and  lived  so  long.  It  was  typical  that  when 
building  a  palace,  he  did  not  conceive  it  as  a  place  for  royal  pleasure,  but 
rather  as  a  combination  tomb,  fortress  and  monastery,  in  which  he  could 
remove  himself  so  far  from  earth  as  to  be  nearer  heaven. 

With  armadas  against  Elizabeth’s  England,  armies  against  the  Protestant 
Dutch,  and  the  Inquisition  against  all  his  subjects,  Philip  tried  to  enforce 
upon  the  world  a  salvation  which  he  thought  the  Reformation  had  placed 
in  dire  jeopardy.  And  one  of  his  principal  lieutenants  in  much  of  this— second, 
perhaps,  only  to  the  king  himself  in  pomp  and  power— was  Don  Fernando 
Nino  de  Guevara,  Cardinal  of  Toledo  and  Grand  Inquisitor  of  Catholic 
Spain. 

Here,  in  the  magnificent  crimson  and  lace  of  his  ecclesiastical  office,  sits 
another  of  El  Greco’s  remarkable  paradoxes.  At  first  glance,  the  portrait  seems 
merely  a  splendid  and  rather  shrewd  version  of  what  one  would  expect  a 
Grand  Inquisitor  to  look  like— a  severely  authoritarian  figure,  whose  pene¬ 
trating  and  suspicious  glance  darts  out  of  the  picture  like  an  icy  accusation. 
Then  look  more  closely.  Look  at  the  mouth,  for  instance!  Suddenly  the  whole 
face  reveals  an  unexpected  insecurity— becomes  astonishingly,  the  worried, 
defensive  visage  of  a  man  who  is,  perhaps,  himself  accused  of  something! 

As  Bronstein  has  keenly  observed,  the  contrast  is  echoed  throughout  the 
picture.  Notice  the  two  hands.  One  is  so  graceful,  so  limp,  so  relaxed  (with 
the  long,  tapering,  rathei  feminine  fingers  that  appear  in  many  of  El  Greco’s 
pictures)— while  the  other  hand,  surprisingly,  is  fiercely  contorted,  clinging 
to  the  arm  of  the  chair  with  rigid,  almost  desperate  violence.  The  same  cryptic 
violence,  incidentally,  is  repeated  in  the  distortion  of  the  folds  of  the  robe  on 
the  same  side  of  the  picture. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  fascinating  and  psychologically  evocative  por¬ 
trait  has  become  one  of  the  most  frequently  reproduced  of  all  El  Greco’s 
paintings. 
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Painted  1604-1609  (Cossio) 

FRAY  HORTENSIO  FELIX  PARAVICINO 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 

( 43/4"  x  33" ) 


for  the  sake  of  their  souls,  the  Inquisition  was  prepared  to  make  men’s 
bodies  suffer.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  men’s  bodies  from 
pain,  the  monks  of  the  Trinitarian  Order  were  prepared  to  suffer  themselves. 

The  special  function  of  the  Trinitarians  was  to  collect  money  for  the  ran¬ 
som  of  Christians  held  captive  by  the  followers  of  Mohammed.  If  money 
would  not  do,  however,  they  were  prepared  to  exchange  their  own  persons 
into  slavery— and  there  were  occasions  on  which  the  release  of  prisoners  was 
possible  only  through  their  replacement  by  willing  Trinitarians. 

This  was  the  Order  to  which  belonged  the  famous  poet-scholar  Paravicino, 
and  to  which  he  lent  the  lustre  of  his  noted  eloquence.  At  twenty-one,  he  was 
already  a  learned  professor  at  Salamanca— and  in  later  years,  he  became  a 
brilliant  figure  at  the  Court  of  Philip  III,  where  he  was  a  popular  occupant 
of  the  royal  pulpit. 

Today,  his  verse,  polished  and  obscure,  is  of  interest  only  to  scholars; 
Paravicino  is  chiefly  remembered  because  of  his  friendship  with  El  Greco, 
whose  genius  he  celebrated  in  four  of  his  finest  sonnets.  And  the  painter— 
not  in  return,  necessarily— paid  the  poet  the  compliment  of  this  splendid  por¬ 
trait,  which  has  made  Paravicino  more  immortal  than  his  poems. 

For  a  change,  there  is  nothing  paradoxical  here.  Unlike  the  Inquisitor,  the 
poet  is  at  ease,  and  one  meets  him  directly  for  what  he  is— a  pale,  rather 
passionate  man,  whose  face  is  illuminated  with  strength  and  sensitivity.  The 
hands,  widely  separated  by  the  soft  and  flowing  folds  of  the  robe,  help  in  the 
evocation  of  character:  the  one  so  graceful  and  passive,  the  other  embracing 
the  books  in  a  gesture  that  is  close  to  a  caress. 

One  gathers  it  was  not  always  El  Greco’s  intention  to  pose  questions! 


? 
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Painted  during  the  last  period  (c.  1604-1614) 

CHRIST  ON  THE  MOUNT  OF  OLIVES 
National  Gallery,  London 
(40%"  x52") 


revelation,  according  to  the  mystics,  is  an  essentially  static  experience.  It 
occurs  in  moments  of  painfully  achieved  insight,  when  the  will  lies  sus¬ 
pended,  and  when  everything  in  the  universe  is  seen  curving  in  toward  the 
awful,  all-pervasive  center  of  God’s  holiness— drawn,  as  by  a  magnet,  through 
patterns  of  motionless  force. 

It  was  precisely  this  experience  that  the  icon  formula  of  Byzantium  was 
intended  to  reproduce  in  pictorial  terms.  It  involved  the  creation  of  a  radiant, 
magnetic  object  ( a  saint,  for  instance ) ,  motionless  in  the  center  of  a  curved 
space.  Optically,  its  aim  was  to  force  the  eye  not  to  move,  but  to  penetrate— 
and  its  emotional  power  derived  from  the  intensity  and  depth  of  the  subject’s 
rigid  concentration. 

Growing  up  in  Crete,  this  was  the  artistic  discipline  El  Greco  learned  first. 
And  one  can  see,  in  the  accompanying  plate,  how  the  mature  artist  used  ele¬ 
ments  from  this  highly  stylized  art  of  the  East  to  add  expressiveness  to  an 
otherwise  anecdotal  canvas.  Here  is  a  picture  which  not  only  achieves  the 
Renaissance  effect  of  telling  a  story  (Christ’s  agony  on  Gethsemane),  but 
also,  in  the  Byzantine  fashion,  tries  to  pictorialize  the  emotional  experience 
of  revelation  itself. 

The  sleeping  disciples  in  their  massy  chrysalis  of  cloud,  the  angel  with  the 
chalice  of  bitter  decision,  and  the  looming  threats  of  sky  and  rock— all  are 
involved  as  expressive  elements  in  this  moment  of  climax.  Only  the  tiny  band 
of  approaching  soldiers  is  represented  as  moving.  Everything  else  is  seized  up 
in  Christ’s  rigid  tension— at  once  isolated  and  unified  through  the  interpene¬ 
trating  rhythms  and  contrasts  of  color. 

“ And  having  strained  to  see  Gods  glory,  I  was  now  struck  dumb  and  mo¬ 
tionless;  all  about  me  was  the  power,  and  the  instant  was  eternity.  Knowing 
which,  therefore,  I  did  weep  for  the  world,  and  wonder  that  so  many  endured 
its  dreadful  anguish.” 

El  Greco,  unique  among  artists,  was  able  simultaneously  to  convey  not  only 
the  persons  of  visionaries,  but  a  sense  of  the  feeling  of  their  visions. 
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Painted  1604-1614  (Cossio);  c.  1606-1610  (Mayer) 

LAOCOON 

National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  (Kress  Collection) 

(55%"  x76") 


considering  el  greco’s  mastery  of  late  Renaissance  techniques  of  painting, 
it  is  interesting  how  little  sympathy  he  seems  to  have  had  for  the  subject- 
matter  of  much  of  that  art.  This  Laocoon,  for  example,  is  the  only  pagan 
theme  in  his  entire  catalogue. 

And  even  here,  among  the  legendary  figures  of  classical  Greece,  he  does 
not  choose  to  paint  a  typical  Renaissance  interpretation.  Instead  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  amorous  wood-nymph,  or  naked  Venus,  he  picks  an  incident  which  is 
strangely  analogous  to  the  theme  of  the  Catholic  Counter  Reformation:  the 
extermination  of  those  who  are  disloyal  to  the  gods. 

Remember  that  Laocoon  was  a  Trojan  priest  of  Apollo.  Not  only  had  he 
offended  the  goddess  Athene  by  warning  Troy  against  the  famous  wooden 
horse,  but  he  had  also  outraged  his  own  god,  Apollo,  by  lecherous  impro¬ 
priety  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple.  Like  many  priests  of  the  Renaissance, 
the  family  of  Laocoon  was  felt  to  have  profaned  its  holy  trust;  and  the  ensuing 
punishment  was  both  swift  and  terrible.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  theme 
can  be  read  as  a  pagan  parallel  to  Christ’s  cleansing  of  the  temple. 

Following  the  custom  of  the  time,  Greco  gives  the  story  a  local  setting:  it 
is  not  Troy  in  the  background,  but  a  city  which  resembles  Toledo.  And  now 
that  the  libertine  yet  truth-telling  Laocoon  writhes  in  agony,  the  deadly 
Trojan  horse  advances  without  opposition  to  inflict  its  punishment. 

Compositionally,  the  whole  picture  seems  to  whirl  outward  from  the  head 
of  Laocoon— a  dispersed,  centrifugal  canvas.  What  helps  hold  it  together,  of 
course,  are  the  figures  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  buttressing  one  side,  with  the 
upright,  struggling  body  of  the  son  (and  the  downward  hook  of  the  sky) 
limiting  the  spectacle  on  the  other  side.  And  the  whole  picture,  too,  is  unified 
in  terms  of  color,  through  the  relationship  of  the  pervading  browns  and 
greyish-greens. 
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On  the  cover 


Painted  1602-1606  (Cossio);  1604-1609  (Mayer) 

ST  .  LUKE 

Cathedral,  Toledo 
(38%" x  30£") 

according  to  legend,  St.  Luke  made  the  first  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child. 
Later,  artists  sometimes  painted  themselves  as  St.  Luke,  using  their  patron  saint 
as  an  excuse  for  self-portraiture. 

Is  this,  then,  a  picture  of  El  Greco?  Nobody  knows,  really.  We  do  know  he 
painted  self-portraits  occasionally;  and  that  this  passionate,  slightly  cross-eyed 
Near-Eastern  face  appears  several  times  in  his  work.  There  is  a  weary,  aging, 
dreadfully  ill-looking  version  of  this  face  in  another  portrait,  for  instance,  that 
most  writers  think  is  El  Greco,  so  possibly  this  is  too. 


In  the  text  (page  5) 

Painted  1584-1594  (Cossio);  after  1604  (Mayer) 
CLEANSING  OF  THE  TEMPLE 

National  Gallery,  London 
( detail ) 

this  color-plate  is  a  segment  of  the  monochrome  picture  in  the  text  (page  3)  — 
a  brilliantly  planned  expression  of  the  confusion  and  panic  of  the  money-changers, 
who  try  unsuccessfully  to  escape  the  whip  of  Christ’s  punishment. 

The  upward  straining  figures  make  a  frantically  explosive  series  of  movements 
away  from  the  menacing  Christ.  But  simultaneously,  a  series  of  strongly-marked 
horizontals  contain  and  counteract  this  movement— a  series  which  begins  with  the 
bent  arm  of  the  standing  man  at  right;  is  repeated  in  the  edge  of  his  yellow  gar¬ 
ment  and  in  the  arm  of  the  fallen  woman  in  the  center;  and  again  in  the  back  of  the 
tautly-stooped  figure  in  the  corner,  who  is  trying  to  lift  his  heavy  money-chest. 

As  Bronstein  puts  it,  “all  this  action  and  counteraction,  advance  and  recession, 
very  exactly  conveys  to  us  the  impossibility  of  escape!” 
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The  ten  color  plates  in  this  portfolio  are  the  product  of  the 
world’s  finest  craftsmen.  They  have  been  printed  with 
consummate  care  to  preserve  the  greatest  possible  fidelity 
to  the  original  paintings  .  .  .  Each  of  the  reproductions  is 
hand-tipped  and  may  easily  be  removed  from  the  book  by 
those  who  wish  to  frame  them.  The  compact,  author¬ 
itative  texts  and  commentaries  are  designed  to  increase 
your  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  these  great  works. 
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